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XII. STROLLING PLAYERS AND PROVINCIAL 
DRAMA AFTER SHAKSPERE 

Elsewhere I have written of the actors who travelled "softly 
on the hoof" through the length and breadth of Shakspere's 
England/ and I propose here to deal with their successors of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. They make part — 
perhaps a more important part than is generally understood 
— of the history of the drama and theatre in a period that is 
full of life and interest even though the greater glory had 
departed. To the student of Elizabethan times the ways 
and means of these "weather-beaten weary travellers"^ are 
significant because the strollers were, and are, the most 
conservative of all players. They continued the ancient 
and honorable traditions of the Elizabethans long after 
the patent theatres, the new scenes out of France, the new 
comedy of manners, and, finally, the new sentimentalism, 
had crowded the very memory of the days of the Globe and 
the Blackfriars and stamped the customs and devices of 
those great times as subjects for mockery.' But the later 
strollers are worthy of study in and for themselves, or at least 
in the light of their practical contribution to the stage history 
of their time. To be sure, their predecessors at Stratford-on- 
Avon who gave Shakspere his first glimpse of the puppets 
dallying, came at a more opportune moment; but those who 
followed made the most of their opportunities. Bright- 
plumed "birds of passage" were they,* and wheresoever they 
passed most men were glad of their coming. They left long 
trails of debt behind them, and played more than one rather 
scurvy trick upon their hosts, but they brought the old 

• Cf. Modern Philology, XVII, pp. 121, ff. 
« See below, n. 92. 

' Illustrative documents and further discussion of this subject appear in 
the writer's recent book on the theatres from Shakspere to Sheridan. 

* See below, n. 123. 
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plays and the new away from the cramped quarters of 
London's theatrical monopoly into the furthest corner of the 
provinces. They kept England merry England still, besides 
crossing the ocean and establishing the theatre in the colo- 
nies — including America.^ 

From start to finish their rewards were poor and their life 
was a hard one. Elizabethan jibes at the strollers are legion, 
and later commentators were as uncharitable as ever. In 
Thomas Nabbes's Coveni Garden,^ a play printed shortly 
before the closing of the theatres in 1642, there is the usual 
girding at "the ragged fellows . . . that borrowed the red 
blanket off my bed to make their mayor a gown," and no 
detail of their "progress with the anatomy of a sumpter horse, 
laden with the sweepings of Long Lane in a dead Vacation, 
and purchased at the exchange of their owne whole ward- 
robe," is omitted. And Wright's Historia Hisirionica,^ the 
document which best bridges the gap between the closing of 
the theatres and early Restoration times, at once re-empha- 
sizes "the ill character of vagrant Players, or, as they are now 
called, Strolers." 

But ill character or no, the generality of men were glad to 
have the strollers come to town. At Oxford, for instance, 
the students received them with open arms almost as soon 
as King Charles had come back to England, and Anthony 
Wood saw them give sixteen plays, "wherein women acted," 
in nine days.* And Wood was but one of a multitude of 
students who had long been waiting for the return of the 
players. Tradition has it that the career of young Thomas 
Otway at Christ Church came to an untimely end because 
the lure of the footlights proved too strong; it is said that he 
and Elkanah Settle, who was then at Trinity College, 
"ran away from Oxford together with a company of strolling 

' See below, n. 129, and cf. O. S. Coad, Journ. of Engl, and Germ. Philol., 
XIX, pp. 201, S. 

• Pr. 1638; Bullen's Nabbes, I, pp. 8-9. 

' Cf. HazUtt's Dodsley, XV, p. 430. 

' Life and Times of Anthony Wood, ed. A. Clark, I, p. 405. 
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players."' And some of the students of the other great 
university were scarcely less enthusiastic. According to 
one authority,'" Jo Hayns — later the inimitable epiloguist of 
the King's Men — "takes his M. A. at Cambridge, which 
scarce had he performed, when down comes certain strowUng 
Players . . . induce him to become [their] fellow Compan- 
ion . . . and no sooner proposed but Hayns embraces." 
The great Macklin, too, ran away from Trinity College, 
Dublin, to turn stroller. In short, young gentlemen runaways 
from school and college to the open road and the stroller's 
barn seem to have been plentiful," but the strollers won re- 
cruits from all classes and professions. The famous Anthony 
Aston, of whom we shall hear more anon, left the law to 
"strain forth a comedy" and try his fortune in the provinces; 
and Richard Estcourt, one of the best of the later Restoration 
players and author of several good acting plays, "stole from 
his father's House with a country company ... in the 
fifteenth year of his age."'^ And so did many of the actors 
and not a few of the playwrights who won fame in their 
time. Among the writers who learned something of their 
business in this way there were, besides Otway and Farquhar, 
such others as Mrs. Inchbald and Thomas Holcroft, Allan 
Cunningham, Shield (the composer), Samuel Foote, Tom 
Davies, and, later, Thomas Dibdin and Sheridan Knowles.'* 
As for the players, there were comparatively few of any con- 

' See Cooke's Memoirs of Samuel Foote, II, pp. 137-38; cf. F. C. Brown, 
Elkanah Settle, p. 9. 

'" Life of Jo Hayns, London, 1701, p. 4: Doran, Their Majesties' Servants, 
II, pp. 185-86. 

" Cf. John O'Keefife's Beggar on Horseback (1785), Act I: Scout (to 
Horace) — Sir, I guessed what would come of your last scamper from Ox- 
ford. Your uncle has heard of all our frolics. 

Horace— The Devil! 

Scout — AU out, Sir, — your excursion to Abingdon and acting Captain 
Plume in the bam. . . . 

'* Chetwood, General History of the Stage, pp. 87-90, 140. 

" Holcroft's Memoirs, I, pp. 246-258; Waldron's Miscellany, London, 
1802, p. 47; Cooke, op. cit.; Doran, op. cil., II, 382. 
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sequence in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries who 
did not begin their careers in that best of all "nurseries" for 
great actors, the hard training school of the road. Estcourt, 
Jo Hayns, and Tom Dogget, Macklin, Quin, Garrick, Mrs. 
Siddons, Henderson, and Edmund Kean, — all tried them- 
selves in the country before they conquered London.^* A 
few there were who, like Colley Gibber, managed to work 
their way up painfully from the ranks in London, but they 
also took to the road sooner or later in their careers. 

Before considering what they did and how they fared, we 
must observe that in Post-Restoration times as well as 
during the Elizabethan period there were greater and lesser 
strollers. The "great players from the city," duly licensed 
and sometimes strongly recommended to the kind considera- 
tion of the provinces by kings and potentates in London, 
continued to go on tour when sickness of body, purse, or 
state, diminished their city audiences too severely. The 
poorer strollers, unlicensed vagabonds in the eyes of the law, 
subject to prosecution, impressment, and hunger, and 
many of them without hope of ever making their bow on 
"the statelie cittie stages," are the more picturesque and 
interesting for all their obscurity, and it is they who best 
illustrate the survival of Elizabethan traditions. But their 
more opulent brethren from the city in some respects also 
did much what Shakspere and the King's Men had done 
before them, and so they are worthy of a preliminary glance. 

In Shakspere's time and later, players great and little 
often met with decided opposition from puritanic town 
councils,!^ but the well established companies under the 
patronage of the royal family were properly fortified against 
this sort of thing. They came properly accredited and were 
able to show the town authorities that they "had the king's 
hand for playing"; indeed they frequently brought royul 
orders requesting the provincial authorities to "aSourd 

» Cf. Genest, X, p. 307; Watts, Theatrical Bristol, pp. 65, 83; Gibber's 
Apology, ed. Lowe, 11, p. 318; Doran, 11, pp. 185, 242, 381, etc. 
" See notes 1, 56, 113, and text. 
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them your Townehalls" or other convenient quarters, that 
they might be in "better readiness" for the royal service. ^^ 
At Cambridge between 1592 and 1604, first the university 
authorities and then the town fathers had objected strenu- 
ously because the players had "set vp their bills" on the very 
gates of the colleges and generally brought about a corrup- 
tion of manners "in the younger sort." But the players 
continued to come to Cambridge and Oxford during the last 
decades before the closing of the theatres — and to play, 
possibly at the universities themselves, certainly within 
the town limits, where students could find them without 
trying too desperately.*' We have seen how assiduously 
Anthony Wood worshipped the dramatic muses when the 
players came to Oxford in 1661, and it is worth while to 
notice, with Mr. W. J. Lawrence,'* that when the Duke's 
Men came from Lincoln's Inn Fields to Oxford eight years 
later, their Guild Hall performances brought them £1,500, 
the students pawning "books, blankets, and bedding" to 
raise the wherewithall to see them. Lawrence has called 
attention to still other Oxford visits, — by the King's Men 
in 1674, and by Irish companies in 1667 and 1677, in which 
year they are said to have netted six or seven hundred 
pounds.*' So far as I know, however, two very interesting 
documents which have a decided bearing upon this matter 
of the dramatic activity at the universities in Restoration 
times, have never been noticed at all. They are the more 
significant because they show that Charles II, like his father 
and grandfather before him, did what he could for his 
players when they went on tour, even to the extent of safe- 
guarding them against competition.^" The documents in 

i« See n. 1. 

" See n. 1. Professor F. S. Boas {Forln. Rev., August, 1913, and May 
1920) holds that the plays were given in the towns but not within the 
universities. Mr. W. J. Lawrence (JPortn. Rev., August, 1919) takes the 
contrary view. 

" Elizabethan Playhouse, II, p. 192; cf. Anthony Wood, 11, p. 165. 

" II, p. 195. 

"Seen. 3. 
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question are two letters under date of May 15, and June 5, 
1680, respectively, written by Arlington, the Lord Chamber- 
lain, to the Reverend Timothy Haughton, Vice Chancellor 
of Oxford. They appear in the manuscript records of the 
Lord Chamberlain for 1680:^^ 

. [May 15, 1680] 
Reverend S' 

His Ma*'^ Comoedians having obteyned His leave to go and aire them- 
selves in the Country now wee have no need of their Attendance at Court 
and beleiving no aire better than that of Oxford, having likewise prevailed 
with His Ma''^ to command mee to recomend them to yo' protection, 
That they may represent some of their good Playes, for some convenient 
time before the Universitie: I do heartily do it, assuring myself e that for the 
Character and Priviledge they have of being his Ma''^^ sworne Servants, 
and for being men of letters, you will be pleased to afford them all the favour 
that shall be necessary towards their security whilst they are there, which 
they promise they shall not abuse in any degree. I am with much truth 

Reverend S'' ' 
Yo' most affectionate and humble Servant 
Arlington 

[June 5, 1680] 
Reverend S' 

I wrote to you on May the 15th recommending to yo' favour and protec- 
tion His Ma*''. Comoedians, who haveing since complained to him that 
there is another Company of the same profession, whose admittance in the 
Universitie will frustrate them of the proflStt they promised themselves 
under His Ma*"'^ name. His Ma'"' hath comanded mee to lett you know 
His pleasure that Hee would have his owne Comoedians onely gratified with 
this favour they needing such an Extraordinary Encouragement to repaire 
them for some misfortunes lately befallen them, and perswadeing himselfe 
they can singly afford the university as much divertisement as their vacancie 
from their studies will admitt off I am 

y most Affectionate humble Servant 
Arlington 

The Stuarts, it would seem, believed in monopoly even on 
the high road. Doubtless many companies besides the 
King's Players came to Oxford none the less, but that com- 
pany continued to enjoy great prestige and profit there for 

« London Public Record Office, L. C. 7/1, f. 9; (cf. n. 3). 
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many decades to come, — particularly on the occasion of the 
"public Acts." These "academical jubilees," were, accord- 
ing to CoUey Cibber,^^ "look'd upon as a kind of congratu- 
latory compliment to the Accession of every new Prince to 
the throne." Students and visitors crowded in upon the 
actors on such occasions: two plays a day were the rule, 
the actors drew double pay, and their managers earned sub- 
stantial profits. 

As for the Stuart family, its own "vacancie" from its 
studies admitted of suflScient leisure to engage the service 
of more than one travelling company, particularly when the 
king or princes were away from London. James I and 
Charles I had on several occasions employed actors to 
beguile the taedium vitae during a progress of the court," 
and just so did their two successors. In 1670, for example, 
Charles II took the Duke's Men with him to play for the 
court at Dover,** and in 1684 he paid a round sum to certain 
French players "for attending his Majestie at Windsor and 
Winchester and returning to London."^ It is reported, 
further, that the Merry Monarch's tristful queen once sent 
for a company of comedians when life at Tunbridge Wells 
grew too dull to be endured.^ Other royal ladies followed the 
precedent. Thus we read that in 1728 the Princess Amelia, 
"attended by the Dutchess of Marlborough . . . and many 
other Persons of Quality" (including the poet Gay) were 
"agreeably entertained" at Bath by a company of comedians 
who played The Beggar's Opera first for them and later in 
the private houses of other "persons of quaUty."*' And at 
Bath, somewhat later, the Princess of Wales saw Rowe's 
Tamerlane?^ We must not leave Charles II, however, 

^ Apology, II, p. 134, n. 

^ Cf. the writer's article on "The Players at Court," Journ. of Engl. 
and Germ. Pkilol., January, 1920. 

" Downes, Roscius Anglicanus, ed. Knight, p. 29. 

^ Lawrence, I, p. 151. 

" Cf. Mimoires du Comte de Grammont, 1713 (ed. 1792, p. 259). 

" The Gloucester Journal, June 18, 1728. 

»« Penley, The Bath Stage, pp. 23-26. 
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without noting that his brother, James II, also encouraged 
the players to venture forth from London, — even so far north 
as Edinburgh. 

The records of that city are silent as regards dramatic 
performances from 1633 to 1663, in which year certain royal 
officials were entertained with a play given by a company of 
gentlemen, while some professionals were allowed to build a 
stage for public exhibitions, "they acting no obscene thing."^' 
By 1668 a professional company under the management of 
one Thomas Sydserf had more or less established itself in the 
favor of Edinburgh's lovers of the drama. Its recurring 
visits, or those of other companies, must have enjoyed at 
least a fair amount of patronage; else it would be difficult 
to account for the fact that within five years the crown had 
appointed a Master of the Revels'" for Scotland. The town 
council of Edinburgh protested vigorously against this 
official recognition of plays and players, but to no efi5ect. 
The King of England and Scotland had slight sympathy 
with them, and his brother, then Duke of York, showed his 
position in the matter unequivocally. When he came to 
hold his court at Edinburgh in 1679 the Duke brought with 
him a company of players from London, and two years later 
he and his Duchess welcomed another company from Dublin. 
At the same time, also, the Princess Anne and other great 
ladies and gentlemen of the Duke's court staged private 
performances of their own, with the aid and advice of the 
professionals. It was well for the latter that the court 
smiled upon them, for the town authorities maintained their 
uncompromising opposition to all theatrical activity through- 
out the reign of Charles II, and it was only the support of 
the court and nobility that gave the players the necessary 
encouragement to journey northward from time to time. 

In other parts of the country, meanwhile, conditions were 
somewhat more favorable, though the humble, unlicensed 

" This and the material immediately following is based upon Dibdin's 
Annals of the Edinburgh Stage, pp. 26, ff.; cf. also Doran, op. cit., 1, 412. 
•" Or rather, two joint Masters, Edward and James Fountanes. 
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strollers were always in danger from the constable and the 
beadle. For the moment our concern is not with them, 
but rather with the provincial activities of the stronger 
companies, who left London only on occasion and for their 
own purposes. Still, I may note here that from time to time 
the King appears to have given his hand and seal also to 
certain harum-scarum travellers, who had no headquarters 
in London, nor anywhere else, for that matter. It was 
with just such a company of jolly "rascals" that Jo Hayns 
is said to have associated himself when he first forsook 
Cambridge in favor of the itinerant sock and buskin. In 
singing of their adventures later, he explains that on reaching 
Greenwich, — 

Then up they all march'd to the Sign of the Bull 
Where asking for Lodging, says the Folks 'we are full 
But we'U see for some for ye,' and so, with that wheedle 
Exit the Landlord and Enters the Beadle. 
With that the Chief Actor begins for to Bristle, — 
'Pish . . . ' quoth he, 'let the Beadle go whistle. 
For I can' (and he did too) 'produce strait a Patent 
That has the King's Hand, and his seal, and all that in't.''' 

And so this "rub of fortune" was smoothed out. It will 
appear presently that the Greenwich Strollers and others of 
their ilk, did not always fare so well; but we must stop for a 
moment longer with their more fortunate colleagues of the 
city. Three points are to be noted in this connection. 
In the first place, the companies from Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden continued to go into the country from time to time 
when for one reason or another conditions in London were 
unpromising — or less promising than in some of the flourish- 
ing towns near the capital. In the London Daily Courani of 
October 4, 1703, for instance, we read that "Her Majesty's 
Servants of the Theatre Royal, being returned from the Bath, 
will open Drury Lane on the 6th with the Comedy of Love 

"HajTis's "Lampoon on the Greenwich Strowlers," — Covent Garden 
Drollery, Malone Collection, Bodley. 
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Makes a Man," and this is but one of many notices'^ which 
testify to the fact that this fashionable watering place'* had 
strong attractions for the metropolitan actors. Secondly, 
it is worth observing that other towns, preferably, again, 
those very close to London, were often favored by week-end 
visits. Thus, the London Journal of June 20, 1724, hears 
that "a select Company of Comedians from the Theatre Royal 
design to perform Saturdays and Mondays at Mr. Penketh- 
man's Theatre in Richmond. They begin on Monday next, 
with a play of Sir John Vanbrugh's called The False Friend, 
with a Choice Band of Musick, and Entertainments of Danc- 
ing." Even more important to the country towns — 
and more profitable to the actors — were the longer tours 
often undertaken by star performers from London'^ during 
the summer months, when the city theatres were, as a rule,'* 
closed. It must be said that some of these summer excur- 
sions scarcely paid for themselves. In the late summer of 
1779, for example, a company headed by Mr. and Mrs. 
Lewis of Covent Garden dismissed an audience at Wakefield 
because "there were but thirty shillings in the house";'* 
and some twenty-five years earlier John Lee, of Drury Lane 
and Edinburgh, had lost £500 in a summer's travelling." 
But these cases were exceptional. The Lewises had bad 
luck at Wakefield, but they were "liberally rewarded" at 

'* Others, from Heraclitus Ridens, August 24-25, 1703, etc., are cited in 
Smith's MS. Collection towards an History of the English Stage (British 
Museum). 

'^ But such towns as Birmingham arid Bristol were also on the London 
actors' visiting list. (See Shakespeareana, 10 ser. XI, 30, etc.) 

'* Or, later, from Edinburgh and Dublin, when the theatre had become 
well established there. 

^ Genest (IV, p. 616) notes that in 1761 Foote and Murphy in partner- 
ship rented Drury Lane from Garrick for the summer season "at a moderate 
price." Murphy wrote several new pieces, and with Foote acting some of 
the best of his old parts, the partners had an eminently successful season, 
"each man clearing over £300." 

« Genest, VI, p. 119. 

" Dibdln, op. cit., pp. 72, fif. 
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Birmingham, York, and Liverpool; and better known 
performers won golden rewards as well as opinions wherever 
their summer tours led them. Thus, Victor'* tells us that 
Woodward, "having obtained Leave from the managers of 
Drury Lane" in the summer of 1755, gave nine performances 
in Dublin and "cleared something more than £200 by the 
expedition." Garrick likewise earned huge applause and 
handsome profits at Dublin, though he was less responsive 
to the lure of the road than most great actors, and refused 
flattering invitations to play before certain great monarchs 
of continental Europe." Dublin, moreover, opened wide 
its portals to Mrs. Siddons (who made a thousand pounds 
there on a summer trip in 1782) — and so did such cities as 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Reading, and Bath. Mrs. Siddons, 
above all the great players of her time, had the will and 
ability to travel far and fast. "In four days," says Doran,*" 
she "achieved the (then) incredible task of acting in three 
theatres so wide apart as London, Reading, and Bath." 
The important thing to note here, however, is not merely 
that these trips were profitable, but rather that they brought 
home to the whole country the great actors and the new 
plays. And we shall see shortly that the provinces saw the 
new plays, such as they were, almost as soon as did London. 
The third and last point to be made concerning the extra- 
mural activities of the great players has to do with their 
appearances at the fairs. Bartholomew Fair, of course, 
had been a joyously uproarious show-place in Ben Jonson's 
day, and a document of the year 1641*^ states that in that 
critical time there were still "more motions in a day to be 
seene" there "then are in a terme in Westminster Hall to be 

" History of the Theatres of London and Dublin, 1761, 1, p. 206. 

" The Czarina Catherine offered him 2,000 guineas for four performances 
Cf. Doran, op. cit., II, p. 85. 

"O^ciV., II, p. 251. 

" Bartholomew Faire, or Variety of Fancies. (Donee Collecrion, Bodley). 
Extracts printed in Henry Morley's Memoirs of Bartholomew Fair, pp. 
144-147. 
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heard." Tricksters, hucksters, and puppet-showmen ruled 
the Fair as Jonson knew it, but later times brought more 
ambitious entertainers and entertainments. In 1689 Tom 
Dogget, later Colley Gibber's fellow-patentee at Drury Lane, 
played at Bartholomew Fair,^^ and at Bartholomew and 
Southwark Fairs the best and the worst of the players dis- 
ported themselves now and again for fifty years to come. 
Bullock and Penkethman, Anthony Aston, Booth, Quin, 
the Spillers, Mrs. Gibber and Mrs. Pritchard, Shuter, Yates, 
Ryan, Mills, Hippisley, and Theophilus Gibber, — these 
are but a few of the names one meets in the checkered pages 
that tell the story of the great fairs. Ghurchill, in The Ros- 
ciad (1761) laughed at the city comedians in the fair booths. 
Shuter, he says, 

Keeps open house at Southwark Fair 
And hopes the friends of humour will be there; 
In Smithfield Yates prepares the rival treat 
For those who laughter love instead of meat. 

But it is not difl&cult to understand why they chose to play 
there. During the closing decades of the seventeenth 
century the younger players of the two patent houses repeat- 
edly tried to get the town to come to their theatres during 
the summer months, — but, as James Ralph wrote in 1731,^' 
"at that dead Time of year . . . Business and Diversions in 
London sink under the weight of a long Vacation. . . . 
Trade lies dead and Pleasure languishes." At the fair, how- 
ever, things were different. Town and country flocked 
thither, and the players were not slow to follow the main 
chance. Edward Ward, in the London Spy of August, 1699,^^ 
comments forcefully upon what he saw and heard when he 
and a friend went to Drury Lane: 

We steer'd our Course into Bridges-Street, with intention to see a Play. 
But when we came to the House found (upon enquiry) that all the Wiser 
part of the Family of Tom Fools has Translated themselves to Bartholomew 

*» Cf. T. A. Cook, Tom Dogget, Deceased, and Morley, pp. 268, 283. 

"In The Taste of the Town, pp. 230-231. 

<♦ 2nd ed., pp. 235-36. Cf. Morley, pp. 264, 281 ff., 329. 
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Fair. After struggling with a long See-Saw, between Pride and Profit; and 
having Prudently consider'd the weighty difference between the Honourable 
Title of one of her Majesties Servants and that of a Bartholomew Fair 
Player, a Vagabond by the Statute, did at last with much difficulty con- 
clude that it was equally Reputable to Play the Fool in the Fair for Fifteen 
or Twenty Shillings a Day as 'twas to Please Pools in the Play-House at so 
much per Week. And indeed, I think they make a very commendable 
Result for I think there's no more distinction between a Queen's-House- 
Player and a Country Stroler than there is between a Bull-Dog Bred up in 
Clare-Market and another educated in her Majesties Bear Garden, and he is 
the most valuable Dog that runs furthest and fairest. . . . 

Elkanah Settle, poet laureate, would not have stooped to 
adapt Drury Lane plays for presentation in the theatrical 
booths of Bartholomew Fair if his necessities had not forced 
him to earn his bread as best he might; but he might have 
taken comfort had he lived till 1722, when Royalty honored 
Southwark Fair with its presence.^^ By this time Mayfair 
had been demolished and "Bartholomew's wings close- 
clipp'd," according to James Ralph, — -but that writer lived 
to see Southwark Fair equal the glories of its predecessors. 
He has left a vivid picture of the fair, its visitors, and its 
stages: "There," he says,^' 

Scepter'd Kings and long-tailed Queens fill the capacious Stage to awe 
with their tinsel Grandeur the admiring Populace. There Love-sick 
Heroes and sighing Princesses, too, in friendly Murmurs break the Hearts of 
amorous Prentices and draw Floods of Tears from good-natur'd Chamber- 
maids. There the humourous Clowns and cunning sharpers display their 
Talents of Joke and Trick, till tickeli'd Cockneys stretch their Sides with 
immoderate Laughter. There the Beaus and Belles (who have only breath'd 
the dusty air of Hide Park all summer) may find themselves lost in the 
Middle of the Fair, and not discover where they are, or what they have 
been about, till the Mist is clear'd from their Eyes and the agreeable Vision 
vanish'd. 

Victor*'^ admits that Southwark Fair was "much frequented 
by persons of all distinctions," but holds that it lasted but 

« Cf. T. A. Cook, op. cit., p. 13; F. C. Brown, op. ciL, p. 35; Morley 
pp. 264, 277. The Daily Journal of September 15, 1722, states that "On 
Thursday their Royal Highnesses, the Prince and Princess, honored with 
their Presence Southwark Fair." 

« The Taste of the Town, pp. 230-231. 

"II, p. 74. 
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two weeks. It would seem, however, that this time limit was 
sometimes exceeded. At all events, certain newspaper 
advertisements of those days show that the comedians of the 
fair were sometimes bold enough to keep right on playing 
after the patent houses had opened. Thus, it is interesting to 
find side by side (in the Daily Post of September 10, 1724) 
first, an advertisement of Drury Lane Theatre, and then, 
among others, two which describe the entertainment at 
"Penkethman's Great Booth, Southwark Fair, — by the 
Company of Comedians from both Theatres" and at "Lee's 
and Harper's Great Theatrical Booth, — Comedians from 
both theatres." Between the strollers come to town, the 
many novices anxious for a trial, and the steady supply of 
experienced but disgruntled actors from the patent houses 
which those troubled days afforded, the fairs found plenty 
of players. Not infrequently, indeed, the several booths 
between them boasted as fine an array of talent as any that 
Old Drury or Covent Garden had to offer. In the summer of 
1717, for instance, one booth at Southwark Fair enlisted the 
services of Bullock, Leigh, and their company, while Pen- 
kethman and his elephant, not to mention Quin, Spiller, 
Mrs. Spiller, Ryan, and others, were drolling it at another.'** 
In 1733, again, there were four great booths, with Hippisley, 
Lee, Mills, and Theophilus Cibber, respectively, in charge, — 
and Alexander the Great, Tamerlane, Jane Shore, and other 
popular plays on the bills.*' One does not wonder that those 
most concerned protested vigorously a couple of years later 
when Parliament was considering a bill to suppress all 
theatricals in and about London except the enterprises of the 
patent houses. At that time a certain Mrs. Lee told Parlia- 
ment that she had successfully carried on her business at 
Southwark Fair for thirty years, that her companies had 
been "the nurseries of the greatest performers, particularly 
Mrs. Boutell and Mr. Booth, as well as a great number of the 
players of Drury Lane and Covent Garden," and that she 

« Genest, 11, pp. 603-604. « Ibid., TH, p. 401. 
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had "erected annually two booths," at a cost for "scenes, 
decoration, and erection" of £2,000.'" 

Another quotation from James Ralph,'' whose report of 
the lively activities at the fairs I have just laid under con- 
tribution, will serve to show that the humbler strollers had 
not risen in public esteem with the coming of the eighteenth 
century. His kind words for them are few and far between: 

To form a true Idea of these itinerant Players and undeceive that Part 
of the World which may expect mighty Matters from them, I am inclinable 
to think that most of them were got under Hedges, bom in Bams, and 
brought up in Houses of Correction: nor should they ever dare to shew their 
faces in any Place but a wooden Booth. 

For undoubtedly, the buskin'd KagamuSns that Thespis first carted 
about the World, must have been Demi-gods and Heroes, to these Pedlars 
in Poetry and Gipsies of the Stage. 

It is impossible to enter into a regular Criticism either on their Action of 
Drama; to get thro' such Heaps of Rubbish would require more than 
Herculean Help: the Confusion of such Nonsensical Scenes cannot be 
view'd forwards, they will not bear the least Light; nor have they the 
Merit even of a Witch's Prayer to be read backwards. 

The unpleasantest aspect of all this is that Ralph — like 
Dekker, who had said harsh things of earlier strollers — '^ 
was befouling his own nest. But Ralph was nothing if not 
scurrilous, and the humbler members of his own profession 
were not the only persons he maligned. We have already 
seen that he did the strollers something less than justice, but 
there is no denying the fact that their official status, or 
rather their lack of official status, left them open to general 
contempt and often added untold difficulties to a profession 
already sufficiently precarious in and by itself. The Eliza- 
bethan statute^' by which unlicensed players were threatened 
with branding as "rogues, vagabonds, and sturdy beggars," 
was mitigated but sUghtly or not at all during the next two 

»" Quoted from Fitzgerald, op. cit., II, p. 102. 
" p. 223. 

" See n. 1. Salph was a second-rate playwright at one time associated 
with Fielding, and a voluminous pamphleteer. 
« Of the year 1572. (Cf. n. 1.) 
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centuries. In Queen Anne's time an act of the year 1713 
declared anew that "all Fencers, Bear-wards, common players 
of interludes," etc., were punishable as "rogues and vaga- 
bonds," and twenty years later an attempt was made to 
enforce the act even against popular metropolitan actors who 
were in revolt against the managers, — this in the capital itself, 
where by this time the old puritan opposition to the stage 
and the renewed assault of Jeremy Collier had spent them- 
selves.^* Of course, the act was not universally enforced, 
for the simple reason that most country towns counted on the 
players to help make life enjoyable. The Country Mayoress, 
in Fielding's Pasquin (1736) bemoans the fact that she 
"has been confined these twelve months in the country, 
where we have no entertainment but a set of hideous strollers" ; 
but "the townspeople," says a late eighteenth century writer 
who graduated from the ranks of the strollers,^^ "constantly 
were railing against them, yet are exceedingly unhappy if 
they fail to return at the appointed time." For a long 
time, however, certain places were closed to them. In 
Betterton's day, for example, Newbury and Reading would 
tolerate no actors,^^ and so late as 1730 a "Citizen of London" 
urged in a printed Letter to the Lord Mayor of London "how 
fatal it must be to the Nation if such Places as Norwich, 
Coventry, Leeds, etc., whose Labour and Industry are 
so beneficial, should be debauched and corrupted by 
Stage-Players and their constant Attendants, lewd Strum- 
pets." Let it be noted here that certain other attendants 
of the strollers continued to travel with them. The recruit- 
ing officer and the press-gang had preyed upon them in 
Shakspere's time, and "text-bills" had then to be "turned 
to iron-bills" on more occasions than one.^' This old 
affinity between player and press-gang held good for genera- 

" Victor, I, p. 22; Colley Gibber, Apology, I, p. 229. 
" Holcroft, op. cit., I, pp. 228-3L Pasquin, ii, 1. 
" Doran, op. cit., I, p. 88. 
" See n. 1. 
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tions, and Doran^' reports that Edmund Kean, who was a 
very young stroller when the eighteenth century came to a 
close, used to good effect his excellent ability as a swimmer, — 
"particularly when a press-gang was near." 

The strollers had still other difficulties to overcome — 
of which more anon. It is time to glance at their business 
organization and methods, and to observe from the outset 
how closely these approximated those of the Elizabethans. 
In Shakspere's time practically the whole business of the 
theatre, — acting, play-writing, producing, and the general 
business of management, — was in the hands of the players. 
In that highly democratic age of the theatre each actor, 
except the mere beginners or "supers," drew his remunera- 
tion from his share of the daily takings, and as a member of 
a shareholding company he had a full voice in the election of 
the officers who looked after the business management.^' 
This was the system of the great London companies as well 
as of the strollers, and this system, with certain modifications, 
was kept alive by succeeding strollers for the better part of 
the next three centuries, though in London itself the theatri- 
cal monopoly from the very beginning of the Restoration 
deprived the actors of their ancient liberties and made them 
merely the paid employees of managers who enjoyed absolute 
power by virtue of royal authority. In the provinces, too, 
the manager became more and more powerful, but the old 
sharing system held over. It was the established order 
before the Commonwealth put a virtual end to playing in 
city and country, and it had come into its own once more in 
early Restoration times, — for we know from Anthony Aston 
that Tom Dogget, early in his career, managed a company 
of sharing strollers, Aston among them.'" The anonymous 
author of the Memoirs of the Countess of Derby (1797), 
describes the situation soon after 1700, when Farren, the 

" Op. cit., II, p. 381. 

" Ct. the writer's article on "The Elizabethan Dramatic Companies," 
P.M.L.A.,Match,1920. 

•" Antony Aston's Brief Supplement to Gibber's Apology, II, p. 318. 
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father of the Countess and former actress, was a stroller. 
"The companies out of London," says the biographer, "were 
what are called sharing companies, every Performer par- 
taking equally of the profits. There are generally in each 
of them, including the manager, sixteen persons.'^ The 
profits are divided into twenty shares, of which the manager, 
for Scenery, Wardrobe, &c., takes four, and one as a performer; 
of the remaining Fifteen Shares, each member takes one; 
and it is to be observed that every Actor takes an equal 
share, whether he performs first, second, or third-rate parts. 
Thus Macbeth and the Murderer, Hamlet and the Sentinel, 
Lear and one of his knights, all take an equal division of the 
spoils."*" 

This account of things is confirmed by Thomas Holcroft, 
author of The Road to Ruin (1792), and A Tale of Mystery 
(1802), who began life as an itinerant shoemaker's son and 
worked his way up from stable boy and strolling player to 
success as a dramatist. In his Memoirs'^ Holcroft set down 
much information that has its bearing upon our study. 
Thus, he noted — apropos of the company managed by the 
elder Kemble, Mrs. Siddons's father, about 1765 — that 

A company of travelling comedians is a small kingdom, of which the 
manager is the monarch. Their code of laws seems to have existed with 
few material variations since the days of Shakespeare, who is, with great 
reason, the god of their idolatry. The person who is rich enough to furnish 
a wardrobe and scenes, commences manager and has his privileges accord- 
ingly . . . four 'dead shares' in payment for the use of his dresses and 
scenes. . . . 

besides the one to which he was "entitled as a performer." 
The younger Dibdin, a contemporary of Holcroft's, also 
won his way to London and successful authorship through 
a stroller's apprenticeship. He began his career with the 
Dover company in 1789, and it appears that the manager of 

" I. e., just about as many as the Elizabethan companies carried. (See 
n.l.) 

" A direct survival from Elizabethan times. (Cf. n. 59.) 
" Ed. Hazlitt, I, pp. 228-33. 
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that company had even a better bargain of it than most. 
"The manager," writes Dibdin,** 

took six portions tor his trouble and the use of his scenery and wardrobe, 
and every other member of the corps took one. The prompter had some- 
thing additional, and, if any actor had interest or address to procure a 
night's patronage from any family of rank, he claimed an additional share 
for what was a very important service. 

Genest'^ states that country actors continued to "play on 
shares" in the nineteenth century, but it is clear that long 
before then certain individual players, and sometimes entire 
companies, were on a salary basis. Holcroft himself,^ 
soon after he became a stroller, had an offJer of set wages of a 
pound a week, — which he foolishly refused, only to fare 
worse thereafter. Dibdin,*^ too, mentions a company which 
enjoyed much popularity in Canterbury, Rochester, Tun- 
bridge Wells, and other Kentish towns in the 1780's, and 
which, "being on a salary establishment and not a joint- 
stock concern, ranked considerably above the Dover asso- 
ciation." Fixed salaries may have had their advantages, 
but the strollers who enjoyed them did not necessarily roll in 
wealth by that token. "For salary of my famous Harle- 
quin," Mist, the country impressario in Frederick Reynolds's 
comedy of Management (1799)^' paid "only twelve shillings a 
week and fare of slow waggon." I shall present a little later 
certain additional figures covering the receipts and earnings 
of some of the sharing strollers, but the reader will be glad 
to have me anticipate the evidence here long enough to 
say that some of them at times had better luck than Mist's 
harlequin. 

Meanwhile, we must not leave the country managers with- 
out another word. Towards the close of the eighteenth 

" Thomas Dibdin, Reminiscences, (1827) I, pp. 80-81. 

»I, 8. 

«« Op. cit., I, p. 183. 

" Op. cit., I, 91-92. 

'» Act I. 
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century, when a number of provincial towns began to boast 
playhouses of their own, and the players' barn gradually 
fell out of favor, there arose certain astute managers who 
controlled entire theatrical circuits of their own. Such an 
one was Mrs. Baker, the lady who managed the successful 
Kentish company just referred to and owned the several 
little theatres in which it played. Perhaps it was she to 
whom John O'Keeffe referred in his Beggar on Horseback 
(1785),*^ as "Mrs. Mummery, a great manageress of three 
or four country playhouses . . . and a special good cus- 
tomer she is!" With substantial provincial managers of this 
sort the London managers seem to have maintained more or 
less amiable relations, — at least to the extent of ridding 
themselves of unseasoned aspirants for fame on the boards 
by recommending them to the country at large. One of the 
characters in the play just mentioned^" puts it this way: 

Waited above half an hour before this King of shreds and patches wou'd 
condescend to grant me an audience; then, after asking me to favour him 
with a speech — he stops me before I've got three lines, told me I had a fine 
voice — was a good figure — therefore, Sir, says he, I'd advise you to go into 
the country for a few summers — ^hey — oh — Cumberland or Birmingham, or 
stay, I'll give you a line to the manager of Coven tr)'. 

Some of the earlier country managers who had no play- 
houses of their own were none the less enterprising and 
resourceful. There was Booth, for example, with whose 
company Holcrof t^^ strolled for several years. The first thing 
this manager did when he came to any town, we hear, 

was to wait on the magistrate, to ask leave for his company to play, or, 
if this was refused, that he might have the honor of painting his picture. 
If his scenes and dresses were lying idle, he was the more busy with his 
pencil: and that tempting bait hung out at the shop-windows, Likenesses 
taken in this manner for half a guinea, seldom failed to fill his pockets while 
his company were starving. 

When the company was acting, this manager — and other 
managers — got the lion's share of the takings: not merely 

«»ii, 4. 

n I, pp. 255-58. 
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the four or five "dead shares" but sometimes half a dozen 
living ones in addition. Anthony Aston's company, Far- 
ren's, Kemble's, — in fact most of them — '^ counted among 
their players the numerous sons and daughters of their 
managers, and the head of the family duly collected their 
shares. Thus it was that in one of the companies in which 
Holcroft served, "near half the profits" went into the 
manager's pocket every night. This, says Holcroft," was 

a continual subject for discontent to the rest of the actors, who are all, to a 
man, disaffected to the higher powers. They are, however, most of them in 
debt to the manager, and of course chained to his galley, a circumstance 
which he does not fail to remind them of, whenever they are refractory. 

In justice to the managers, however, it should be said that 
their task was not an easy one, and that most of them prob- 
ably earned what they got. Theirs, after all, was the initial 
outlay; theirs also the difficult problem of preserving order 
and discipline,''* of training their players, and of keeping 
them together. These problems were difficult of solution 
in the first place because the strollers were always a more or 
less happy but irresponsible lot; again, when a country 
manager had discovered or developed a really first-class 
performer there was always the theatrical scout from the 
capital to entice him away, — or, indeed, to call in country 
actors by the wholesale when the regular city players 
revolted against their managers: a situation which arose 
more than once while the patent monopoly held sway in 
London. ^^ The provincial managers, in short, had their 

" Cf . Chetwood, pp. 87-90; Memoirs of the Countess of Derby; and next 
note. 

" I, pp. 228-31. 

'* "First call, new pantomime," says Mist in Reynolds's Management, 
"and not an actor come to rehearsal" (Act IV). This piece alludes also to 
the fact that certain players were notoriously fond of strong drink. (For 
further material, cf . n. 3.) 

™ When Gibber, Wilks, and others, revolted from Drury Lane in 1709, 
Christopher Rich, "to compleat his company bethought himself of calling 
in the most eminent of strollers from all parts of the kingdom." (Gibber's 
Apology, II, p. 77.) 
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troubles as well as their profits. Before we draw the curtain 
upon them and their companies we must look into certain 
additional details of their methods and procedure, — their ad- 
vertising, their circuits, the plays they used, their costumes 
and properties, and last, but perhaps not least interesting, 
the pleasant tricks they played upon their audiences and the 
world at large when the pinch of adverse circumstances was 
upon them, and only stout hearts and the indomitable 
will to keep smiling were between them and absolute desti- 
tution. 

Students of the Elizabethan theatre will recall the familiar 
picture of Richard Tarlton in which that great clown is 
shown merrily beating his drum.'' The picture, I take it, 
either harks back to an early stage in Tarlton's career as a 
player, or else it shows him burlesquing one of the functions 
of the young "hireling" actors when he himself had become 
a public favorite. Certain it is that the Elizabethan players 
literally and energetically drummed up trade, — sometimes in 
London itself, but particularly when they travelled into the 
provinces, whose less sophisticated inhabitants dearly enjoyed 
the drums and trumpets and such other pomp and circum- 
stance as the players' circus processions afforded when they 
came to town.'' Many an actor then, as Shakspere put 
it, "led the drum before the English tragedians"'' in order 
to advertise their wares, and many another did the same 
thing during the next two centuries. In Shakspere' s time, 
too, the strollers had supplemented the work of their drum- 
mers and trumpeters by sending advance agents ahead "to 
set vp their bills." This additional publicity work, of 
course, was likewise continued later on. Miss Farren's 
biographer" says his say on both these advertising devices 
as employed in the eighteenth century. With the strollers, 
he observes, "Prudence compels strictest economy"; hence, 

" Cf. Thomdike, Shakespeare's Tlieater, p. 374. 

"Seen.l. 

n All's Wea,iy, 3, 300. 

'» Memoirs of the Countess of Derby, pp. 12-13. 
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a very small number of Bills are made to answer the purpose of announc- 
ing the intended Representations ... To make amends for this defect 
. . . they distribute their Bills by beat of Drum, in order that their arrival 
and intentions may be known to every inhabitant. A Drum, on this 
account, always makes a part of the Property of a Country Company. 

He adds that "some companies which wish to appear very 
respectable add at the bottom of their printed Bills, 'N. B., 
The Company does not use a Drum'," and this statement is 
supported by other evidence, for it appears that in the 
year 1751 a company of "His Majesties Servants from the 
Theatres Royal in London" announced on its arrival at 
Birmingham that it "hoped the public would excuse the 
ceremony of the drum as beneath the dignity of a London 
company."'" Other good companies, however, did not 
consider the ceremony beneath their dignity, — as witness the 
flourishing strollers in O'Keeffe's Wild Oats (1791), who, as 
one of them remarks,'^ "trumpeted" the fame of their plays 
and players "ten miles round the country." Trap, the 
treasurer of this company, personally wrote the playbills, and 
the chances are that he was none too modest in doing it. 
James Ralph'^ gives the following mock extract from the 
strollers' playbills as he knew them: 

This evening Argentina wiU represent a particular Fatigue call'd the 
Hobgoblin; mth a Prologue by all the Devils in Bell: a Comedy of that Variety 
of Incidents, that she personates all Nations upon Earth, with Singing and 
Dancing in all their different Manners. 

For once Ralph did not shoot far beyond the mark, for one 
can almost match this effusion by advertisements which may 
still be read in the newspapers of the period. Anthony 
Aston, for instance, when he came to London on April 20, 
1724, boldly advertised in the papers, side by side with 
the offerings of the Theatre Royal in Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
as follows:*' 

'" Cf. Maurice Jonas, Shakespeare and the Stage, p. 234, and Shakesper- 
eana, 10 Ser., XI, p. 30. 

«• Act II. » Op. cU., p. 223. 

M London Daily Post, April 20, 1724. 
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TONY ASTON 

In Hell, alias the Exchequer Eating-House in the Palace Yard, West- 
minster. This present Monday the 20th of April, performs his Medley, 
viz. Lorenzo, Gomez, and Elvira in the Spanish Friar, Sauney, Petruchio, 
and Peg, in the Taming of the Shrew. Belmour, Fondlewife, and Laetitia 
in the Old Batchelor, Woodcock, Hillaria, and Squib, in the Yeomen of 
Kent, Roger and Aesop, Sir Toby and Philosophers, in Love's Contrivance. 
With comical Songs, Prologue and Epilogue. Beginning at seven o'clock. 

N. B. We perform on Thursday next at the Three Tuns Tavern in 
the Borough, all New. 

At Bath, again, he humbly gave Notice to "the Quality and 
Gentry" of certain added attractions, which remind one of 
the extra forces sometimes carried by the Elizabethan play- 
ers when they went on tour with "hocus pocus" or Travi- 
tanto Tudesco, or some other notable trickster:" 

He hath brought to Town from Wales an admirable Curiosity, Viz. a 
Mock Voice. ... He imitates with his Voice Domestic Animals as 
Cocks, Hens, Ducks, Turkey-Cocks, and Turkey-Hens, Swine, Horses, 
Dogs, also Ravens, Lap-Wings, Sea-fowl, Sheep, Lambs, Bulls, Cows, 
Cats, &c: and that too after a Comical Manner, following them through 
their different Passions: as Surprize, Fear, Anger &c: in their Eating, 
Walking, Converse, &c. . . . Any Person of Quality, or others, may 
Command him to their House &c by sending word. . . . Note, Tony 
Aston's Medley, consisting of select parts of Comedies, new Songs, Pro- 
logues, Epilogues &c. Mr. Purcell's and other comical English Dialogues is 
performed every Monday, Wednesday and Friday . . . beginning at 
6 o'clock. Pit 1 s. 6 d. Being new each night.'* 

Doubtless Aston wrote his own bills. In other companies, 
also, the writing and even the printing of playbills was part 
of the day's work for one of the regular actors. Thus, 
in the Dover company with which Dibdin made his debut, 
there was one "little Jerrold," who was "both actor and 
printer, and prepared fresh play-bills at least every so often, 
by no means too modest in their announcements."*' It is 
worth noting, in passing, that this multiplication of functions 
was not an exceptional aspect of the interior economy of 

« See n. 1. 

" Reproduced from a clipping in Smith's CoUecfion (B. M.) 

8« Dibdin, Reminiscences, I, pp. 70, 85. 
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strolling companies. Their resources, in man power and 
otherwise, were never very great, and each player in his 
time had perforce to act many parts. When they had time 
to prepare, and no accidents, doubling or tripling of parts 
solved the problem after a fashion; but in emergencies they 
were sometimes sadly put to it. "I have seen a Play acted 
in the country by Strollers," says a writer of the year 1748," 
"where, from a Scarcity of Players, one of the Dramatis 
Personae has geen oblig'd to act his own Part, and read the 
other concern'd with him in the same scene." Equally 
exacting, perhaps, but surely less embarrassing, were the 
labors of the functionary (appropriately named Stopgap) 
in one of Reynolds's comedies, ^^ who combined the offices of 
"Prompter, treasurer, box-book-keeper, and deputy man- 
ager," — but as a matter of fact plenty of actors worked 
even harder than he. We learn from Dibdin,'' once more, 
that Gardner, the stage manager of the company with 
which Dibdin first took the road, "played all the heroes, 
FalstafiE, and the violoncello, set accompaniments for the 
orchestra, taught the singers, and sometimes copied the 
parts." And Holcroft's Memoirs,^" provide us with a 
sketch of the activities of a player whose hours were even 
more crowded, if possible, than those of Gardner. When 
Holcroft joined Booth's travelling company in 1774, he 
engaged to perform all the old men and principal low comedy characters; 
he was to be the music, that is, literally the sole accompaniment to all songs, 
&c. on his fiddle in the orchestra; he undertook to instruct the younger 
performers in singing and music, and to write out the different casts or 
parts in every new comedy. 

Finally, he was to furnish the company 

with several new pieces never published . . . and for all these services, 
various and important as they were, he stipulated that he should be en- 
titled to a share and a half of the profits. 

"ZJ-fji L-ne P-yh-se Broke Open. A Letter to Mr. Garrick, London, 
1748, p. 21. 

" Management, Act L 
«« Op. cit., I, p. 108. 
»« I, pp. 241-42. 
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These profits, says the editor of the Memoirs, "generally 
amounted to between four and five pounds a night" whenever 
they played, — "that is, three times a week." The proposed 
salary, therefore, "could not have amounted to more than 
seventeen or eighteen shillings weekly." 

I have already suggested that the strollers' resources 
were not limited as regards man power alone. Certainly 
most of the provincial companies were none too well supplied 
with those rather essential tools of their trade, — costumes 
and properties. The Greenwich Strollers, for example, 
acted in a tumble-down barn, with but a few modern con- 
veniences. As Jo Hayns put it, — " 

I confess they had never a Scene at all, 

They wanted no copy, they had th' original, 

For the windowes being down, and most part of the roof, 

How could they want Scenes, when they had prospect enough? 

So, too, the "Prologue for Wandering Players" printed in the 
1680 quarto of an obscure play called Love Lost in the Dark, 
or The Drunken Couple,^^ pictures their costumes and other 
impedimenta as of the thinnest and humblest: 

Our habits and our Acting such appears 

Like weather-beaten weary Travellers 

Who have endured more than may here be told 

From Eastern blasts and sharper Northern cold. . . 

Yet the strollers were doubtless well aware of the fact that 
good scenes and costumes counted for much with the play- 
going public, — and that particularly in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, when the London theatres made up for 
the comparative inferiority of their new plays by brilliant 
acting and by an unheard-of lavishness and splendor in all 
the fittings and trimmings of their productions. In Spence's 
Anecdotes^^ there appears a "Prologue for the Blandford 

»' See n. 31. 

" Malone Collection, Bodley. 

•» Ed. 1858, p. 294. 
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Strollers" in which those gentlemen lament their lack of such 
equipment: 

To aggravate the case we have not one 
Of all the new Refinements of the Town. 
No moving Statue, no lewd harlequins, 
No pasteboard play'rs, no Actors in machines, 
No rosin to make lightning; ('twould exhaust us 
To buy a Devil and a Doctor Faustus); 
No millers, Windmills, Dragons, Conjurers, 
To exercise your eyes and spare your ears. 
No witches to descend, no stage to rise, — 
Scarce one for us, the actors. We can set 
Nothing before you but mere sense and wit. 

We may be reasonably sure, however, that no company of 
them all would have hesitated to supplement sense and wit 
with expensive costumes and properties — if it could have 
afforded to do so. Indeed, if an allusion of O'Keeffe's may 
be trusted, certain provincial managers emulated Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden to good effect. "You must 
know," says Mrs. Mummery, in the second act of A Beggar 
on Horseback, "our gentlefolks down in the country have got 
mad after camels, birds, horses, musical hares, balloons, and 
such things; and so in compliance with these new fancies 
my business ... in London was to engage the dancing 
dogs for them." And the lady goes on to say that she has 
all her stage properties "made in London by Mr. Combes of 
Covent Garden, a very ingenious man, and I even have 
my scenes painted by Mr. Hodgins. — Here's a cargo of 
crowns, scepters, daggers, bowls, and truncheons." 

But the earlier strollers rarely enjoyed such opulence. 
Holcroft,** for instance, tells of an early Scotch company 
which when it started played nothing but Allan Ramsay's 
Gentle Shepherd, — and this, he says, "they continued to do 
for several years, without either scenery or music." At 
first there were no actors except the immediate members of 
the manager's family, and not until time, marriage, and 

" Op. cU., I, pp. 246-51. 
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persistence, had brought new actors and some capital into 
the company did it undertake to enlarge its programs and 
acquire a supply of stage fittings. Allan Ramsay's good 
friend Anthony Aston also began his managerial career in a 
very small way, and he too at first employed only his wife 
and children to assist him. He prospered in time, and Ram- 
say reports that in 1727 Aston had "paid out above £200 
for fine clothes and other things proper for his business," — 
but that was only because he had worked very hard and 
thus laid up some store of worldly goods. It is pleasant to 
read, by the way, the excellent character Ramsay gives 
this stroller of the strollers. "Mr. Aston and his family," 
he wrote,'^ "live ... to my certain knowledge with so- 
briety, justice and discretion, he pays his debts without 
being dunn'd, is of a charitable disposition, and avoids the 
intoxicating bottle." We shall see presently that other 
writers did not altogether share Ramsay's views as to the 
sobriety and general trustworthiness of Aston and his com- 
rades of the road. For the moment it is in order to repeat 
that most of them had but little superfluous equipment. 
Dr. Doran^' tells of an Irish company which, on its arrival 
at Edinburgh in 1681, managed to get a royal exemption for 
the duty they would otherwise have had to pay upon "the 
gold and silver lace of their wardrobe." Most strollers, 
whatever their troubles, would have had no such embar- 

* For the document see Dibdin, Annals of the Edinburgh Stage, p. 37; 
cf . Doran, I, 413. — Sometime after this article was completed, Mr. Watson 
Nicholson's interesting little volume entitled Anthony Aston, Stroller and 
Adventurer (1920), was published. The Aston notices quoted above (cf. 
notes 83 and 85) do not duplicate Nicholson's, whose chief contribution is a 
new and interesting document, A Sketch of the Life &•. of Mr. Anthony 
Aston, written by himself and found by Nicholson. The Sketch, however, 
does not mention, and Nicholson seems not to have been aware of, the 
details of Aston's career in Scotland, nor of his association with Ramsay, for 
Nicholson writes that beyond Aston's "bald statement ... in the Sketch 
that Ireland and Scotland were included in his itinerary ... we know 
little or nothing of the details of his life for some years following his adven- 
ture in London," i. e., roughly, from 1717 to 1735 (Nicholson, pp. 33-34, 36). 

"O^. «<., I, p. 412. 
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rassment, for the simple reason that few had any wardrobe 
to speak of other than that which they carried on their 
backs. 

As regards plays they were much better off. To be sure, 
not a few companies must have started with a repertory 
scarcely larger than that of the Scotchmen who played 
The Gentle Shepherd and nothing else for several years. 
But those who stuck to a few old plays did so because this 
procedure required httle study or scenic equipment, for 
new plays were neither expensive nor difficult to obtain. 
To say that no copyright nor acting right was sacred during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries is to put the case 
mildly; the fact is that pirating was boldly and openly 
practiced: was, in short, the established order of the time. 
So well established it was that so late as 1795 the London 
managers could win no redress in the courts when they sued 
certain provincial managers for stealing their plays." Again, 
as regards pirated prints of plays, there is an unbroken line of 
protests from the playwrights — from Thomas Heywood's 
time and Dryden's through John O'Keeffe's.'* Under the 
circumstances the meanest strollers were almost as free to 
use the latest London successes as were the great city 
players when they went on tour. The provinces surely were 
the gainers, whatever may be thought of the point of equity 
involved. 

This situation, at all events, accounts for the fact that one 
strolling company brought to Edinburgh Sir Salomon or The 
Cautious Coxcomb — one of the very successful productions 
of the Duke's Men in the London season of 1671— ^^ in less 
than a year after its first appearance on the boards; and for 
the same reason both Edinburgh and Bath saw The Beggar's 

" The younger Colman sued the manager of the Richmond company in 
1795, for appropriating O'Keefife's Son-4n-Law, but got no satisfaction at all. 
(O'Keefife, Recollections, II, pp. 312-15.) 

»s Cf. Neilson and Thomdike, The Facts about Shakespeare, pp. 132, flf. 
Scott-Saintsbuiy, Dryden, V, p. 112; O'Keeffe, op. cit., II, pp. 2, 305-37. 

»» Downes, Roscius Anglicanus, p. 29; Dibdin, Annals, p. 27. 
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Opera within a few months after its first triumph at Lincoln's 
Inn Fields.^"" Sometimes such "borrowings" were made 
even more rapidly, for it is recorded that Pamela (a drama- 
tization, of course, of Richardson's novel) was put on at 
Edinburgh in December, 1741, — one month after Garrick 
had made his first appearance in that play at Goodman's 
Fields Theatre in London.^" Ordinarily the provinces 
had to wait more than a month, but the records show 
specifically that the strollers brought them the plays of 
Dryden, Southerne, Rowe, Congreve, Vanbrugh, Farquhar, 
Addison, Steele, CoUey Gibber, and Fielding, as well as the 
then popular revivals of Elizabethan plays, very soon after 
London saw them.'"^ One of my earlier quotations from 
Holcroft,'"® moreover, indicates that certain new plays first 
saw the light in the strollers' barn or the little country 
theatres of later days. Frederick Reynolds'"* explains, in a 
measure, how this came to be: having had one or two of his 
early plays rejected by the London managers, he was able to 
find at Bath a company enterprising enough to risk produc- 
ing them for the sake of the novelty. But slight importance 
attaches to such provincial first performances "on any 
stage" of insignificant pieces by young playwrights; on the 
other hand, if one is to understand the real growth and 
appeal of the later drama it is essential to bear in mind 
the fact — scarcely noted hitherto — that the strollers brought 
to the remotest corner of England practically all the plays 
that counted in London. 

One or two further details and we have done. Reference 
has been made repeatedly in this paper to the immediate 
physical background of the provincial drama. The word 
"barnstorming," be it noted, had a much more literal 

100 Bibdin, Annals, p. 42; cf. n. 27. 
»" Dibdin, Annais, p. 53; Genest, IV, pp. 17-18. 

""Dibdin, Annals, pp. 38-41; Penley, Bath Stage, pp. 23-26; Dibdin, 
Reminiscences, 1, p. 57. 
"» Cf. n. 90. 
">* Life and Times of Frederick Reynolds, I, pp. 302-05. 
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significance a hundred years ago than it has now, and for 
two centuries after Shakspere most provincial players were 
true barnstormers in every sense of the word. "The ring- 
leader of the shew-folks" in O'Keeffe's Strolling Gentlemen^'^ 
comes ahead from Andover to find them "a barn to play in," 
and a substantial farmer hastens to accept a deposit, lest 
"they should engage the great room at the inn," — for the 
inns also, as of old, served the players when no barn was 
handy. Some of the barns, it may be hoped, were less 
tumble-down than the one which Jo Hayns described,'"^ 
but even the best of them were dangerous, and not a few 
accidents occurred. In September, 1727, for example, "a 
most dismal fire broke out in a barn in which a great number 
of people were met together to see a puppet-show," — of 
whom seventy-eight lost their lives in the fire and subsequent 
panic.*'" In the year 1576 the town of Bristol had had to 
appropriate certain funds from its treasury to repair its 
guildhall door and to make good other damage caused "by 
the press of people" who had come to see the Lord Cham- 
berlain's Men act before the mayor and council.*"^ Some 
one hundred and fifty years later, according to a newspaper 
clipping of July 12, 1733,"" much more serious damage was 
done when "a company of comedians were performing a 
Comedy ... at the County Hall" of Nottingham. This 
"melancholy accident" was caused by the fact that "the 
upper Gallery, being much crowded, fell down upon those 
below," whereby one spectator was killed and many were 
badly injured. In Leicester as in Nottingham the townhall 
served as the players' headquarters at least so late as 1736, 
when "Mr. Herbert's Company of Players" acted there, 

»« Wild Oats, or The SlroUing Gentlemen (1791), Act. II. 

»"> Cf. n. 91. 

"' A servant had set a candle and lantern near a heap of straw in the 
bam. — I quote from a newspaper clipping — which I have been unable to 
trace further — in Smith's Collection, vol. IV (B. M.). 

•»» See n. 1. 

"• In Smith's Collection, vol. IV. 
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after paying five pounds for the use of the poor."" The 
ever-ready barn, however, was much more generally used, 
since it could be had without appeal to the public authori- 
ties. Long before the last decade of the eighteenth century, 
the provincial drama had entered upon a new phase: with 
the establishment of a number of duly licensed "theatres 
royal" in certain of the larger towns it had begun to acquire 
something like a local habitation and a name. But the 
strollers' barn still held its own. Dibdin'" informs us that 
when his company played at Eastbourne in 1789, "the 
theatre was formed in a very large barn and adjoining 
stables." 

The story of the long fight for the establishment of duly 
licensed provincial theatres is not one that can be told in 
detail here. The facts are set forth in the many books that 
sketch the history of the drama in such cities as Edinburgh, 
Bath, Bristol, Leicester, and Norwich;"^ and only a few 
outstanding points can be noted here. It is clear, in the 
first place, that the efforts of the enterprising showmen who 
undertook to build playhouses in the provinces, met with 
threefold difficulties. There was determined opposition 
from the London patentees, who felt that the extension of 
the royal license and authority to the country at large would 
mean a loss of prestige and profit to themselves. Further, 
there were equally strong objections from certain town 
councils, — like that of Bristol, for instance, which declared 
in 1704 that the recognition of the "public stage" would 
"eclipse the good order and government of the city, corrupt 
and debauch our youth, and utterly ruin many Apprentices 
and Servants already . . . Unruly and Licentious . . . 
and with great difficulty kept under any reasonable order.""' 
And these two difficulties were in part responsible for the 
third, — that of finding the money for playhouse building, a 

"" William Kelly, Notices of the Drama at Leicester, p. 273. 

^"^ Reminiscences, I, p. 74. 

"' Cf. notes immediately above and following. 

"« Cf. Watte, Theatrical Bristol, pp. 17, ff. 
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problem made more difficult still by the keen competition 
between rival entrepreneurs and companies."* Even so, 
inexpensive "theatrical booths" were built in a number of 
towns during the first two or three decades after the Restora- 
tion, and small playhouses made their appearances soon 
after 1700, though none was "patented" by the crown for 
another half century. Thus, the first Bath theatre was 
built in 1705, at a cost of £1,300,"^ while Edinburgh pa- 
tronized two or three little makeshift houses successively 
during the next two decades."' By 1729 Bristol, in spite of 
its city fathers, had a rather pretentious theatre which is 
said to have cost £5,400;"' and Leicester opened its first 
regular playhouse in 1750."* A few years later the first 
royal patents for provincial theatres were issued. Bath 
still disputes with Edinburgh the honor of having been the 
first to win the king's hand and seal for its stage and players, 
and, whichever scored first, it is clear that both cities secured 
patents in the year 1767-1768."' Liverpool secured its 
patent three years later, Bristol followed in 1778 — and 
thereafter the gates were thrown open to all the rest.'^" 

But while the new temples were rising the strollers still 
worshipped in their barns, and before we leave them we 
must observe how they managed their tours and circuits 
from one to another. The Lord Chamberlain's Men com- 
plained in 1592 that their company was very "greate . . . 
and thereby our chardge intoUerable in travellinge the 
countrie."i2^ This item of travelling charges remained a 
grievous one in later times. Since it frequently happened 
that company funds were "so low as not to furnish the 

"* Cf. Penley, Bath Stage, p. 31. 
"'/^^^a., p. 17. 

"• Dibdin, Annals, pp. 37, fF. 

"' Watts, pp. 65-83; London Weekly Journal, June 28, 1729. 
"» Kelly, op. cit., pp. 297-98. 

"» Penley, pp. 31-32; Dibdin, Annals, pp. 132, 145-48. Doran (II, p. 
222) reports that the Edinburgh Theatre Royal cost £7,000. 
"» Genest, V, p. 338; Watts, pp. 65-83. 
"■ Cf. n. 1. 
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necessary funds for the hire of any kind of vehicle to convey 
their live and dead stock from town to town," the actors 
had sometimes to do the next best thing: each player "took a 
portion of the scenery or wardrobe on his back, and trudged 
on to where they next intended to establish themselves.""' 
Under the circumstances long trips were, as a rule, quite out 
of the question. We have already seen that there were 
exceptions to the rule, — that great players like Garrick 
and Mrs. Siddons, and especially favored companies such as 
the King's Men from London, sometimes travelled as far as 
Edinburgh or Dublin, while Irish companies occasionally 
returned the compliment. But these were distinctly 
exceptional cases. So late as 1759, if we may believe Tate 
Wilkinson,*"' "birds of passage from London to Scotland 
were experiments unknown, for it was judged impossible for 
a London theatrical sunflower to survive the chillness of 
such a barbarous northern clime." In the year 1683 no less 
a company than the King's Men found itself stranded on the 
road between Edinburgh and London, and had to raise a 
forced loan of twenty pounds to get home."^ Naturally, 
therefore, they preferred, in general, to limit their travels to 
such comparatively safe and accessible points as Bath — 
and the travels of the lesser strollers were, of course, even 
more circumscribed. They established themselves, accord- 
ingly, in reasonably small districts such as that of the 
Kentish company already mentioned, — whereby they saved 
travelling expenses, and, by returning frequently to fixed 
points, built up a clientele that knew them and welcomed 
their visits. By the middle of the eighteenth century, 
moreover, the companies who made their headquarters in the 
several provincial theatres then growing up, made periodical 
trips to other towns near them, the Bath players, for example, 
appearing regularly also at Bristol, the Dublin companies, 

'^ Memoirs of the Countess of Derby, p. 12. 
^'> Memoirs, TL, p. 72. 

•"Lord Chamberlain's Books, 7/1, f. 10, London Public Record Office. 
(Cf. n. 3.) 
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similarly, at Cork and Limerick, and those of Edinburgh, at 
Glasgow, Newcastle, Scarborough, and other points.^'' 
Their visits, of course, varied in length; they stayed from 
three days to two weeks, and played sometimes every night, 
sometimes only on alternate evenings.^^' 

In this matter of finding their orbit and avoiding collisions 
with other wandering stars of small magnitude, the humbler 
strollers again had the worst time of it. Once more, how- 
ever, their experiences were not the least interesting of all. 
Chetwood says of Anthony Aston that he 

pretended a Right to every Town he entered; and if a Company came to 
any Place where he exhibited his Compositions, he would use all his Art to 
evacuate the Place of these Interlopers, as he called them. . . . His 
general Conditions of Peace were that they should act a Play for his Benefit, 
that he might leave the Siege and march with his small Troop to some other 
Place. And as he was a Person of Humour, and of a proper Assurance, he 
generally, like a Cat, skimm'd off the fat Cream, and left the lean MiUt to 
those that stay'd behind. ... He is as well known in every Town as the 
Post Horse that carries the Mail."' 

Dekker'28 observed long ago that it was the stroller's lot 
to "trauel upon ye hard hoof from village to village for chees 
and buttermilk," and the evidence goes to show that even 
Anthony Aston did not get more fat than his system could 
properly assimilate. At any rate, one sympathizes with him 
and those of his fellows who were clever enough to enrich 
their diet occasionally. There are, to be sure, stories which 
ascribe fabulous earnings to certain strollers, particularly to 
those who brought the drama to India and other colonies."" 
Again, a Drury Lane play written soon after the close of the 

'» Pentey, p. 40; Genest, X, p. 481; Dibdin, Annals, p. 72. 

«• Dibdin, Reminiscences, I, pp. 86, 57; Holcroft, Memoirs, I, pp. 241-42. 
(See n. 90, and text above.) 

'" History of the Stage, pp. 87-90. 

'» Grosart's Dekker, III, p. 81. (Cf. n. 1.) 

"' An English company is said to have cleared £1,500 at a single benefit 
in Bengal in 1782, and others are reported to have earned huge sums in 
Jamaica. (Cf. Chetwood, op. cit., pp. 40-41; Percy Anecdotes, XVll, 
p. 145.) 
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eighteenth century,"" suggests that a stroller might some- 
times attain to the solid fortunes of a "squire" or a "bank 
director." But there were not many such, for the golden 
showers fell but seldom. Mist's chief stroller, in Reynolds's 
play,!'' boasts benefit profits of "four pounds over expences," 
but he was lucky. "The mightiest Kings and Queens we 
keep in pay," said the Blandford Strollers,*'^ "support their 
pomp on eighteenpence a day." And even this irreducible 
minimum was frequently but an ideal to strive for. Since 
even the King's Men sometimes felt the slings and arrows 
of outrageous fortune, it is small wonder that lesser com- 
panies should have found themselves, now and again, con- 
fronted with an audience of "three people,"'" or with total 
receipts such as those which Tate Wilkinson once collected 
at Maidstone: — "two pieces of candle and eighteenpence."''* 
"The Tunbridge Wells Theatre," writes Doran,"^ "was of 
such dimensions that the audience part was in Kent, the 
stage in Sussex, and between the two ran a ditch, which 
players in debt found convenient when bailiffs were after 
them, as they speedily evaded jurisdiction by escaping into 
another county." One hopes that most of them escaped 
safely; indeed it is difficult not to take the poor strollers' 
part when it comes to judging of other tricks charged 
against them. There is the story of Jo Hayns, for example, 
who found a way out when, by reason of his company 
"having but a small stock of plays and those so often acted 
that no one would come to see 'em," the actors were fallen 

"•> Genest (VIII, p. 595) quotes from Touchstone, or The World as it 
Gees, — 

Cropley — Blessy, he be turned Squire. 

Probe — Squire! What do you mean? A banic director or a strolling 
player? 

'" Management, Act IV. 

'» Seen. 93. 

'" Frederick Reynolds {Life and Times, I, p. 97, reports this occurrence 
as of the year 1780; the audience was "mercifully dismissed." 

•»Cf.Doran,II,p.315. 

'"/Wd., II, p. 315. 
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into a "deplorable condition." On the promise that half the 
receipts should be his, Jo undertook to get a full and under- 
standing auditory, — by advertising a performance of The 
Merry Wives of Windsor, though that play was not in the 
company's repertory. He did fill the house, and then made 
good his colleagues' shortcomings by persuading "a great 
lady in the audience" to object to The Merry Wives on the 
ground that she had seen it too often in London; whereupon 
the audience agreed to let them substitute their regular 
performance.*'* Anthony Aston in his time was publicly 
charged with "deserting from his Majesty's Company of 
Stage Players at Bath, with all his Cloaths and Accoutre- 
ments, after having receiv'd Advanc'd Money," and then 
"entering himself among the socks and buskins of Bartholo- 
mew Fair,"*'^ — but this unsupported charge may well be 
ignored in view of another episode of Aston's career, for which 
Chetwood*'* vouches. It would seem that the good Anthony 
once found himself something in debt to his landlord, but, 
instead of paying, managed to raise an additional loan 
on security of his wardrobe, "which he shewed him in a 
large Box, ten times the value of the debt owing or the sum 
borrowed." When the borrower had moved on, the land- 
lord discovered that the box was filled up "with cabbage- 
stalks, Bricks, and Stone, cloath'd in Rags to prevent 
moving," but — and herein lies the redeeming grace — we are 
assured that when Anthony's finances were "cured of the 
consumption," he honestly paid his debt. Without seeking 
to multiply anecdotes of this sort, I may venture to illumi- 
nate old truth by one modern instance more. Elsewhere"*' 
I have recounted how George Peele, good Elizabethan 
stroller as he was, once attracted a great audience at Bristol 
by advertising the production of a spectacular new play, 
and how he then, after making only a preliminary bow to 

■* Life of Jo Hayns, pp. 43-45. 

1" Smith {Collection, vol. IV) quotes to this effect from a lampooning ad- 
vertisement in HeradUus Ridens, August 24, 1703. 
"» Op. cit., p. 90. »» See n. 1. 
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the audience, disappeared with the takings. The following 
quotation from James Ralph"" suggests once more that age 
cannot wither the pleasant and ingenious devices of the 
players: — 

The Prince of a Tribe of Dramalick Wanderers once fix'd the seat of his 
Empire in the largest barn of one of the Hans-Towns: his vast Equipage of 
tatter'd Scenes, various Instruments, tamish'd Tinsel, and emp^y Band- 
boxes delighted the Populace, and gave wonder to the Magistrates. After 
a week's necessary Preparation, he promisM the City a most entertaining 
and magnificent Play upon the Story of St. Peter's following our Saviour 
into Galilee. The Play-Bills gave the Town Hopes of fine Machinery, gay 
Scenes, and exquisite Musick, surprizing Dancing, and all those additional 
Ornaments of the Stage which are requir'd to coax a High-Dutch Audience 
into swallowing Wit. 

The long-expected Night comes, the House quickly fills. Crowds that 
could not enter were so unfortunate as to be oblig'd to carry back their 
Money. Prodigious was the expectation of the happy Mortals within, as 
great the Vexation of the Wretches excluded. At last, the wish'd for 
Minute comes, the Curtain flies up, and he who personated our Saviour 
appears with good St. Peter at hb Heels, whom with an Air of Majesty he 
commands to follow him into Galilee; then quits the Stage . . . and 
St. Peter follows. From behind the Scenes they immediately convey their 
Persons with the Treasure of their Wit. . . . The Audience with unspeak- 
able Impatience waited their Return to proceed with the Business of the 
Stage — but all in Vain — ^Moment succeeds to Moment; no Tidings, no 
Appearance ... to finish the Play. The Audience, enquiring into the 
Reasons of their Delay, were inform'd that indeed they had taken Post- 
Horses and were by that time got out of the Territories of the said Town 
on their way to Galilee. 

To some extent, however, it was only a case of the cheaters 
cheated. "It is a saying amongst us," wrote one of the 
strollers,"' "that a player's sixpence does not go as far as a 
town-man's groat; though the latter are continually abusing 
them . . . they take good care to indemnify themselves, 
and are no great losers if they get ten shillings in the pound." 
The strollers' sins, at worst, were venial sins They brought 
the drama home to Dutch burghers and English country 
folk alike, and so they deserved to rest at ease in Zion. 

Alwin Thaler 

"•jO^. cU., p. 61. 

"• Holcroft, op. cit., I, pp. 228-31. 



